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ABSTRACT 

This document contains information about the 
implications of the 1994 Schoo 1- t 0 ”Work Opportuni t i es Act (STWOA) for 
gender equity in Ohio vocational education programs. Presented first 
are selected statistics and Congress i onal f indings regarding the 
following: the disparity between the current enrollment patterns and 
educational/career plans of high school students and labor market 
projections for the year 2000; wage gaps between various groups of 
males and females (especially between young men and women who do not 
attend college); and educational and work force trends among youths 
between the ages of 16 and 24 . Discussed next are provisions and 
goals of the STWOA related to the following areas: introducing 
students at all levels to employment options leading to high-wage, 
high- ski 1 1 empl oyment ; expanding schoo 1-to-work efforts beyond 
vocational education; ensuring that school-to-work activities serve 
all students; incorporat ing equity into secondary- and 
postsecondary-1 evel school “based learning, work-based learning, and 
activities connecting school and work to the s chool “ t o-work 
transition; and developing local s chool- to“Work implementat ion plans. 
Ohio's school-to-work impl ementat ion plan is outlined. Concluding the 
document are a lists of references, phone numbers of key Ohio 
school-to-work staff, and names/addresses of selected resource 
organ izat i ons . (MN) 
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. .h\ tiu' \cur 2 ()()(). 15 pvrcciu of till /nh\ will he nn- 
\kfllcd: 20 percent w ill letpare a pmlcssimml decree 
(hdclielor's decree or higher), and more than 65 percent 
of all pfhs will require sf)ecific skills demanding special- 
ized education — that is. more than a hifzh school di- 
ploma hut less than a four-year coile\*e det^ree ' 
(Briistein & Mahler. 1994. p. 15). 

The above projections are startling, especially since over 
75 percent of high-school students are preparing for a 
lour-ycai education and the remaining 25 pciccnt arc in 
either a vocational or general education curriculum. 
Clearly, the current educational preparation does not 
match with the needs of the forthcoming workforce. The 
mismatch becomes even more magnified when we con- 
sider that only 25 percent of the secondary students w ho 
plan to attend college actually graduate from college. 
Except for the vocational students, the remaining sec- 
ondary students enter the workforce with the credentials 
of a high school graduate with no specific training. This 
immediately translates into lower wages for the 
mmtrained high-schot)! graduate. 

Young women who do not go to college need help most 
of all. For most young women who go straight into the 
workforce after graduating from high school, they ”... 
can expect to take home paychecks that are 25 percent 
smaller than their male counterparts” (Milgram & 
Watkins. I^)d4. p. 1 ). For young women in vocational 
training, they still tend to cluster in sales, service, ad- 
ministrative and clerical support occupations, while 
young men cluster in trade and industry occupations. 
Young women who enter traditionally female occupa- 
tions will earn less than young women who enter nonira- 

ditional occuoations. Those students who are at-risk stu- 
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dents, especially teen parents, have dilTicult barriers to 
overcome. Because of these realities, the needs of girls 
and young women need to receive special attention as 
they prepare for the w('trkforce. 

Therefore, in preparing young people lor the world of 
work vve need to close the gap between education and 
workforce needs, thereby reducing wage disparity along 
the way. The Sehoo!-to-Work Opportunities Act is de- 
signed to facilitate that process. As educators and em- 
ployers implement the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act. they need to pay particular attention to the needs of 
all students, especially females. 

School-tO"Work Opportunities Act 

‘The School-To-Work (STW) Opportunities Act of 1994 
represents a new approach to learning in America's 
schools” (Hoye, 1995, p. 1 ). Jointly funded by the U.S. 
Departments of Labor and Education, it provides states 
with funds for designing school-to-work '’ystems. 
School-to-work is a model for broadening the educa- 
tional system to create partnerships with the workplace, 
by making certain that students experience the work- 
place as an active learning environment. Some goals of 
the STW Opportunities Act ( P.L. 10.^-239. 1994. Sec. 3) 
are to: 

• Utilize workplaces as active learning environments in 
the educational process by making employers joint 
partners with educators in providing opportunities for 
uH student. s to participate in high-quality, work-based 
learning experiences. 

• Help all students attain high academic and occupa- 
tional standards. 

• Motivate all youths, including low'-achieving youths, 
school dropouts, and youths with disabilities, to stay 
in or return to school or a classroom setting and strive 
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Congressional Findings in the Schooi-to-Work Opportunities Act, P.L. 103-239 

• Three-fourths of high school students m the United States enter the workforce without baccalaureate degrees, 
and many do not possess the academic and entry-level occupational skills necessary to succeed in the chang- 
ing United States workplace. 

• A substantial number of youths In the United States, especially disadvantaged students, students of diverse 
racial, ethnic, and cultural backgrounds, and students with disabilities, do not complete high school. 

• Unemployment among youths in the United States is intolerably high, and earnings of high school graduates 
have been falling relative to earnings of individuals with more education 

• Students in the United States can achieve high academic and occupational standards, and many learn better 
and retain more when the students learn in context, rather than in the abstract. 

• In 1992 approximately 3,400,000 individuals in the United States age 16 through 24 had not completed high 
school and were not currently enrolled In school, a numbe* *' representing approximately 11 percent of all 
individuals in this age group, which indicates that these young persons are particularly unprepared for the 
demands of a 21st century workforce. 



to succeed, by providing enriched learning experi- 
ences and assistance in obtaining good jobs and con- 
tinuing their education in po*-tsecondary educational 
institutions. 

• Fa pose students to a hnnul nrra\ t*f rarcrr 
ties, and facilitate the selection of career majors, 
based on individual interests, goals, strengths, and 
abilities. 

• Increase opportunities for minorities, women, and 
individuals with disabilities, by enabling individuals 
to prepare for carvers that are not traditional for 
their race, i^ender, nr disability. 

School-to-work introduces all students to a wide range 

of employment options that can lead them to high-wage. 

high-skill employment, including students going to 

four-year colleges. STW does this by 

• Developing collaborative partnerships between edu- 
cation, business, labor, and communities 

• Integrating academic and wicational/technical cur- 
ricula 

• Vlainiuining high levels of academic and technical 
competence 



• Creating foundation work skills and competencies to 
adapt to changing workplace requirements 

I • linpiememing comprehensive career education pro- 
grams 

• Implementing work-based learning experiences 

ST\^^ starts in the elementary grades with career aware- 
ness activities. This allows teachers and employers to cre- 
ate positive experiences for all students, including both 
males and females, people of color, at-nsk students, and 
students with disabilities. Hopefully, these students will 
then understand the broad range of career opportunities in 
their future and the relevance of education. STW contin- 
ues into grades 7- 1 0 with career exploration activities 
where students explore key occupational areas and assess 
their own interests and abilities. Ideally, they w'ill select a 
career major during this time. Finally, in grades 1 1 - 1 2 it 
centers on programs where students acquire occupational 
and academic skills and knowledge for entry level em- 
ploy meiu and/or advanced occupational training or educa- 
tion. Students will not only earn a high school diploma but 
also earn a skill certificate in an occupational cluster. They 
I will have the necessary academic and technical skills to 
I secure a first job in their occupational cluster, enter a 
I post secondary training program or apprenticeship, or con- 
I linue their tdnnal education. 
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! students. Traditionallv in the vocational health, clerical 



“We need to reinvent the American 
school to find a viray to catch the atten- | 
tion of . . . young people, to help them | 
get a focus on life a little earlier. We ^ 
cannot continue to sort students into ^ 
either a college track or a general i 
track that really leads to nowhere in | 
particular.” Richard W. Riley, Secre- 
tary of Education \ 



Expanding Beyond Vocational Education 

SchooUuvwork expands beyond vocational education, it 
exposes and prepares students lor a \ariety ol career op- 
wms even though it does not necessarily lead to a specific . 
occupation. For example, vocational education prepares 
Students tor specific jobs such as dental assistants, welders, 
or auto body technicians wliile STW programs prepare siu- | 
dents tor jobs in broader career clusters such as health care. | 
construction, and transportation wcupations. Vocational I 
education can be considered a subset ot STW as arc ap- 
prenticeships. internships, and tech-prep programs. “Vexa- 
tional education programs are designed to give students 
initial training and technical skills in specific occupational 
areas, such as secretarial, auto mechanics, and drafting, 
through a planned sequence of vocational education 
courses' (Wiberg. 1995. p. 2). Each is a way to prepare 
Students for high-wage, high-skill employment. 

Serving All Students 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act mandates 
school-to-w'ork systems and programs to address the 
needs of all students. ‘The term 'all students’ means 
both ttuilc iuul fcftuilc Miulcni.s trom a broad range ot 
backgrounds and circumstances, including disadvan- 
taged stu Jents. students with diverse racial, ethnic, or 
cultural backgrounds. American Indians. Alaska Natives. 
Native Hawaiians. students with disabilities, suidents 
with limited-English proficiency, migrant children, 
school dropouts, and academically talented students’' 

(P.L. 103-239, 1994. Sect. 4.2). 

Historically, programs and services for “all students” 
have been for the populations that educators are most 
comfortable or familiar with, and that arc most like 
them. For example in the vocational trades programs, 
white male teachers have traditionally taught w hite male 



and seivice programs, while female teachers have taught 
white female students. In addition, educators have de- 
signed recruitment and retention strategies to appeal to 
the teachers and students historically participating. 

One purpose of the School-lo-Work Opportunities Act is 
“to increase opportunities lor minorities, women, and 
individuals w ith disabilities, by enabling individuals to 
prepare for careers that arc not traditional for their race, 
gender, or disability" (P.L. 103-239. 1994. Sec.2.13). As 
stales and local partnerships develop their plans, educa- 
tors and employers cannot ignore the purpose and re- 
quirement of the Act as they may have done in the past. 
For example, in a 1993 study on the STW demonstration 
sites. Wider Opportunities for Women ( W'OW ) docu- 
mented that 

young women are concentrated in traditionally 
female training areas and are virtually absent 
from technical and high-wage training a'*eas. 

These findings are disappointing for the futures 
of the young women served, but most impor- 
tantly. they indicate that new and supposedly 
'stale of the art’ training continues to perpetuate 
sex bias and sex stereotyping that will result in 
continued wage disparities between men and 
women. (Milgram & Watkins. 1994. p. 1) 

.A committed effort must be made to recruit and retain 
students in nonlradilional career exploration and prepa- 
ration. 

Besides adapting program design to recruit, train, and pre- 
pare students for nonlradilional careers, serving “all stu- 
dents" may mean providing support services. For ex- 
ample. if a teen parent wants to participate in an STW 
activity but has child care and/or transportation needs, the 
STW pian must accommodate those needs for him or her 
to succeed in the school- and/or work-based components 
of STW programs. If an at-risk student is in an STW pro- 
gram, the STW plan must provide a menlor/advocate and 
other special sei-vices for that student. By infusing these 
strategies and serv'ices into the local STW plan, educators 
and employers will be more likely to incorporate them 
from the beginning and they will truly serve “all stu- 
dents". “This ensures that everyone, regardless of their 
academic, social, cultural, ethnic, age. or physical differ- 
ences. receives equal access to educational services 
I (Hoye. 1995. p. 4). As a result, equity becomes a reality 
I for students, educators, and employers. 



“Nothing can be more absurd than the 
practice that prevails in our country of 
men and women not following the same 
pursuits with all their strengths and 
with one mind, for thus the state, 
instead of being whole, is reduced to 
half.” Plato 



Incorporating Equity into the Three Basic 
Components 

There are three basic components to the School -to -Work 
Opportunities Act: work-based learning, school-based 
learning, and connecting activities. School-to-work sys- 
tems must integrate these three components within their 
plans to provide a variety of options and experiences 
that bridge education and employment. These iree 
components take place within the broader context of ca- 
reer awareness, exploration, and preparation. The objec- 
tives and key elements of the components are as follows. 
In addition, some strategies for ensuring equity for all 
students are suggested. 



I pursuing nontraditional and/or technical careers. Empha- 
I size career futures in technical fields and the higher 
wage potential that their children can earn. 

Selection oj a career major. Identify various legitimate 
paths to a particular career goal, including individual- 
ized time lines. Prepare students who select nontradi- 
tional careers for potential isolation, harassment, or 
other difficulties. 

j Program of study. Ensure equity in computer access, 

I use. and outcomes. Eliminate barriers for females and 
people of color to succeed in math, science, and technol- 
ogy. Actively recruit females into upper-level math and 
science courses. 

I Intef^rauon of academic and vocational education, 

I Make sure that males and females recei\e instruction in 
' the same competencies and ha\e the same expectations 
for performance. Adapt teaching strategies to fit various 
learning styles. 

Evaluation. Assure that assessment instruments are free 
of cultural and gender bias. Assess student progress ac- 
cording to academic strengths and weaknesses, aca- 
! demic progress, workplace knowledge, career goals, and 
learning opportunities needed for mastery of core aca- 
demic and vocati(' kilis. 



School-based learning provides students w ith opportu- 
nities for career exploration, instruction in both aca- 
demic and technical skills, and guidance in identifying 
employment and education goals. Strategics for equity 
might include; 

Career counseling. Expose all students to a variety of 
career options, including nontraditional. high-wage, 
high-skill jobs. Give attention to surmounting ge".Jer. 
race, ethnic, disability, language, or socioeconomic im- 
pediments. Implement early interventions for at-risk stu- 
dents, especially teen parents. 

Even though parental interaction is not a mandate in the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act, it is critical to imple- 
ment strategies for parental involvement in career plan- 
ning. Parents have a major influence on careers their 
children explore and select. Thev are often not familiai 
w ith the broad array of opportunities available to their 
children. Strategies to implement might include: Ac- 
quaint parents with the types of training and jobs that 
their children, especially their daughters, can pursue. 
Address parents' fears and concerns about their children 



Secondary/Postsecondary articulation. Offer assistance, 
such as timing of classes, academic remediation, child 
care, and transportation for single parents, displaced 
homemakers, and students with disabilities transitioning 
from secondary to postsecondary programs or training 
programs. 

Work-based learning prov ides students with a planned 
program of job training and other employment experi- 
ences related to a chosen career. Strategies for equity 
might include: 

Work experience. Make a commitment that wages earned 
through paid work experience in an STW program will 
not affect a person's public assistance benefits, including 
AEDC, food stamps, housing subsidies, etc. Expose stu- 
dents to a variety of departments, processes, and areas, 
allowing fora range of career choices. Support employers 
that have eliminated sex bias, harassment, and hostile en- 
vironments in the workplace. Develop effective partner- 
ships .v^ith businesses and industries who use equitable 
hiring practices and are sensitive to equity issues. Educate 
employers in sex bias, harassment and hostile environ- 
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mcni issues. Ensure ihai ihe ncIuu)1 popuUuion is equita- 
bly represented in work experiences. 

Job nainifii’. Assure that males and leniaies have conve- 
nient access to restrooms, locker ro.vpis. changing areas, 
etc. 

WorkpUu e mentoring. For each student, decide il cross- 
gender mentoring will enhance or reduce an ettective 
mentoring experience. Develop community support tor 
mentoring/job shadowing in noiuraditional fields, 

Insirui iion in workplciLe compc'ieiu ie.s. Develop inter- 
personal and communication skills in all students. Pro- 
vide opportunities tor students to work cooperativeh in 
heterogeneoiiN groupings. 

histnu non in ail aspca\ (tj an industry. Make sure that 
males and temales see a broad range of occupations 
within tlie industry, including traditiimal and nontradi- 
tional occupations tor each gender. 



“Partnerships between business and 
education build vital and successful 
school-to-work programs that fit the 
needs of local communities and have 
the flexibility to respond to changes in 
the local labor market and economy.” 
Roberts. Reich, Secretary of Labor 



Connecting activities ensures coordination between the 
work-based and school-based learning components. 
Strategies tor equity might include: 

Matching students with employers. Place no ntradi tional 
Students with employers who are sensitive to equity is- 
sues. Provide work-based learning competencies in a 
variety of workplace environments. Create safe work/ 
learning environments free ol harassment and violence. 

Education and work liaisons. Establish close partner- 
ships between school-site mentors and workplace men- 
tors to identify and implement necessary student sup- 
port services. Use nontraditional industry volunteers to 
teach classroom material, by bringing in demonstra- 
tions and basing their lessons on their work experi- 
ences. Create ad’ iory committees representative of 
the school population. 



Technn afawiuance to .schools, students, and employ- 
! crs. Provide technical assistance and professional devel- 
' opment for counseling and training of all students, in- 
cluding males and females, minorities, and individuals 
: with disabilities in high-skill, high-wage careers in non- 
i traditional employment. Educate staff in equity sensitive 
I language. Use gender-neutral language. 

Assi.stance lo //ncc'/v/rc school-based and work-based 
Icarnimt, Restructure and modify teaching methods at 
school and m the workplace to adapt to various learning 
! styles. Collaborate in developing appropriate learning 
activities for school- and work-based components. In- 
crease participation of business and community organi- 
zations In math, science, and technology education. De- 
velop recruitment materials tree ot sex bias and 
stereotyping. 

Encoiira[te participation of employers. Recruit nontradi- 
tiunal employ ers to be iint)l\ed at all levels ol the S I W 
program. Offer training and educational opportunities 
I for employees of participating employers. 

! Transition assi.stance. Develop paanerships with com- 
! munity agencies who work well with teen parents, single 
parents, and displaced homemakers and are committed 
to helping them obtain skills in securing and retaining 
! employ .Tient. 

Post -proi* ram outcomes. Collect and present data based 
I on gender, race, ethnicity, culture, disability, and socio- 
j economic status. 

i Linkages between youth development activities and in- 
i dii.stn\ Expand math, science, and technology summer 
camp programs for females and people ot color. De- 
velop closer working relationships between schools and 
) youth organizations that offer programs in math, sci- 
j ence, and technology (e.g.. Girl Scouts, 4-H). 

The School-ti>-Work Oppmiunities Act mandates all 
i three components-school-based learning, work-based 
' learning, and connecting activities. Integrating strategies 
to ensure equity within each component is critical. In 
, order for all students to have equal access to the full 
! range of STW programs, educators and employers must 
^ infuse strategies ensuring equity throughout the state 
; and local implementation plans from the beginning. 



Developing the Local School-to-Work 
Implementation Plan 

Local partnerships in the regional alliances will ^Jevelop 
and conduct a local plan that will provide a Iramework 
tor the implemenialion of all school -to- work programs 
in each region. These local partnerships should consist 
ol‘ employers, educators (including secondary, voca- 
tional, and postsecondary administrators and teachers), 
students, labor organizations, nonmanagerial employee 
representati\es, and other loci.i community and business 
agencies. These other agencies w ill need to include indi- 
viduals and representatives Irom agencies that are advo- 
cates ot gendei equity (e.g.. L'quity Grant Coordinators. 
ONOVv' Program Coordinators. JTPA New Team C(ior- 
dinators) 

HcMdcs dc\cloping and implementing a local plan. 

'■|t|he local partnership is required to design a special 
compact or agree mem among key players. This compact 
must detail the responsibilities and expectations ol stu- 
dents, parents, employers and schools" (Brustein & 
Mahler. I W4. p. 61 ). Once again, educators and em- 
ployers need to ml use equity into every component ot 
the plan m order to serve "all students". "It is especially 
important that local partnerships receiving federal grants 



be held to the highest possible standards on equity is- 
j sues, because they will serve as models for the programs 
; in the rest of the state" (Miller et al.. 1 W4. p. \ 5 ). 

1 

j While creating and implementing the local plan, work 
I with the regional alliances and state STW office and key 
! resource staff. Contact resource organizations listed for 
I technical advice and assistance with your advocacy cf- 
; forts in eu * f issues. Inform local and state elected offi- 
j cials on sue dul programs, especially those with non- 
: traditional students in high-skill. high- wage jobs. Use 
■ the media to raise the visibility of gender equity and stu- 
I dents in nontraditional occupations. By employing these 
I strategies, the local plan will address the educational and 
, employment needs of students in the region, 

I Summary 



I 



It is time to form the bridge betw'cen education and em- 
ployment. "The United States lacks a comprehensive 
and coherent system to help its youths acquire the 
knowledge, skills, abilities, and information about and 
access t(^ the labor market necessary to make an effec- 
tive transition from school to carcer-orienied work or to 
further education and training" (P.L, 10.1-239, Sec. 2.5). 
School-tu-work systems and programs can offer students 



Ohio’s School-to-Work Implementation Plan 

As of September 1994, Ohio was one of 27 states receiving STW federal fum^s. The five-year federal implemen- 
tation grant will provide $9 million during the first year of operation. Only 25 percent of the federal dollars will be 
used at the state level. The remaining 75 percent of federal dollars will be distributed among regional alliances. In 
addition. Ohio legislators have appropriated over S2.5 million per fiscal year for the FY 96 and FY 97 biennium. 

The Ohio STW implementation plan includes supporting the development of regional alliances and local partner- 
ships structured around the state's 12 economic developmor; regions. Each alliance will develop a one-year op- 
erating plan that demonstrates appropriate partnerships and organizational protocols. The one-year plan will in- 
clude broad partnerships with business, industry, labor, education, human services, economic development 
entities, commimity-based organizations, and other programs and structures focused on workforce develop- 
ment. A five-year plan that analyzes the region s readiness to implement STW and establishes longer-term goals 
and strategies will follow. 

The Ohio STW staff from five state agencies are responsible for building regional alliances, serving as liaisons 
between the agencies and constituencies, developing outreach initiatives and STW resources providing technical 
assistance, and managing the federal and state funds distribution. The Ohio Department of Education has four 
individuals loaned to this STW cross-agency team. These individuals plus the Ohio STVv director and staff are 
listed on the r.ext page. They are key resource people for educators to contact as they assist in developing local 
partnerships and demonstration projects. 
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Resources 



many opporiimitics lo explore and prepare tor the world 
of work. The needs of girls and young women need lo 
receive special alieniion as they prepare for the 
workforce. Ensuring equity in school-io-work stale and 
local plans is critical to the success of all students and 
the future of our nation. 



“The mission of Ohio’s STW is to en- 
sure that every Ohio student graduates j 
from high school and beyond wsth the 
knowledge and skills needed to suc- 
ceed in the ever-changing world of 
work-and is prepared for lifelong 
learning.” Ohio State Board of 
Education 
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In addition to the resource organizations listed on the 
back page, many classroom resources are available 
through the Sex Equity Resource Library at the Center 
on Education and Training for Employment, 1900 
Kenny Rd., Columbus, OH 43210-1090, (614) 292- 
4353 or (800) 848-4815. These resources are available 
for loan to Ohio vocational educators and can be incor- 
porated into career guidance and counseling training and 
assistance, recruitment for nomradilional occupations, 
and other STW activities. Examples of types of re- 
sources are videos on nonlradiiional occupations, cur- 
ricula on infusing school and work-based experiences, 
books on recruitment strategies, and articles on develop- 
ing business partnerships. Contact Steve Chambers, Li- 
brarian for the Sex Equity Resource Center Catalog and/ 
or recommended resources. 



Ohio School-to-Work Office Key Staff 
Phone Number; 614-728 4630 


Mary McCullough, Director 
Cindy Bunfill, Loaned Executive. 


ext. 123 


Department of Development 
Elaine Edgar, Loaned Executive. 


ext. 113 


Board of Regents 
Mary Gifford, Loaned Executive. 
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Department of Human Services 
Shannon Gordon, Administrative 
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Assistant 

Harrison (Dale) Jackson. ' -'’.ned 
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Executive. Departme,:t o> education 
Ben Lavin. Loaned Executive. 
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Department of Education 
Kevin May, Loaned Executive. 
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Board of Regents 
Vicki Melvin. Loaned Executive. 


ext. 104 


Department of Education 
Shirley Moore. Loaned Executive, 


ext. 110 


Department of Development 
Mary Ellen Murray, Loaned Executive. 


ext. 107 


Department of Education 


ext. Ill 







Resource Organizations 

American Vocational Association 
1410 King Si. 

Alexar.dria. VA22314 
( Xf)0) 826-9972 

National Alliance tor Partnerships in [:quit\ i NAPlii 

Ann; Carol Psaros, State Supcr\isor 

State Department of Education 

Townsend Building 

P.O. Box #1402 

Dover. DL 19903 

(302)7394681 

Vocational Education Equit> Consortium 
Attn: Mary Wiberg. Sex Equity Coordinator 
Slate Department of Education 
Grimes Slate Orfice Building 
Des Moines, ID 503 19 
(515) 281-8584 
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OHIO 

51 ?TE 

UNIVERSITY 



College of Human Ecology 
The Ohio Slate Universitv 
1787 Neil Ave. 

Columbus, OH 43210 

731265 



I Wider Opportunities for Women 
815 15thSi„NW 
I Suite 916 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202)638-3143 

I Women Work! The National Network for Women's Em- 
ployment 
I 1625 K St., NW 
I Suite 300 

; Washington, DC 20006 
! (202)467-^346 

I 

I 
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I federal funds of PL 101-392 through the Ohio Depart- 
ment ot Educalion, Division ot ViKalionai and Adult 
Education. Pat Clark, Editor. 
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